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LOGICAL. 

The Logical Calculus. I. General Principles. W. E. Johnson. 
Mind, New Series, No. i, January, 1892, pp. 3-31. 

I. Begins by attempting to enumerate briefly the principles common 
to every species of symbolic calculus: (1) the representation of sym- 
bols, (2) the convention of permanence of import, (3) the possibility 
of equivalence, (4) the method of substitution, (5) the propositional 
import of equivalence, (6) the inferential relation between equivalence, 
(7) the distinction between universal and particular symbols, (8) the 
applicational interpretation of universals, (9) the force of the bracket, 
and (10) the postulate of homogeneity. II. (§ 2) The Synthesis of 
Propositions. A. The inferential mode of synthesis has been prominent 
in traditional synthesis, but a more general view of synthesis is here 
taken, in which inference will be shown to be dependent on and sub- 
ordinate to pure synthesis. B. The conception of a proposition in 
general is indicated by the article not. III. (§5) All that formal 
logic can do in the way of synthesis of propositions is contained in the 
laws regulating the use of the words and and not, i.e. logic is limited to 
a development of the conceptions of pure synthesis and pure negation. 
The fundamental laws or axioms that regulate these operations must 
now be given. IV. The Fundamental Laws of Propositional Synthesis 
(§6). 1. The Commutative Law : xy = yx. 2. The Associative Law : 
xy.z = x.yz. 3. The Law of Tautology : xx = x. 4. The Law of 
Reciprocity : x = x. 5. The Law of Dichotomy :x = xy xy. 1 says that 
the order of pure synthesis is indifferent ; 2, that the mode of grouping 
in pure synthesis is indifferent ; 3, that the mere repetition of a proposi- 
tion does not in any way add to its force or alter it ; 4, that the denial 
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of the denial of a proposition is equivalent to its affirmation ; 5, that the 
denial of any proposition is equivalent to the denial of its conjunction 
with any other proposition, together with the denial 0/ its conjunction 
with the contradictory of that other proposition. V. (§ 8) These results 
can be put into more familiar forms. We have two fundamental types 
of synthesis, — conjunctive and disjunctive. Each of these types has 
four varieties involving x, y, or their contradictories, viz. conjunctives 
xy, xy, xy, xy; disjunctives xy, xy, xy, xy. In our view there is no 
essential difference between the disjunctive, hypothetical, and alternative 
forms. This is shown symbolically. VI. (§ 9) Other Interpretations 
of the Disjunctive, Hypothetical, and Alternative Mode of Synthesis. 

VII. Other Modes of Synthesis than not ami and, eg. if and or (§ 10). 

VIII. (§n) The Primary Analysis of Propositions. The molecular 
proposition contains two sorts of elements, a subjective and a predica- 
tive term. The usual analysis of the predicate term into copula and 
predicate term is a . verbal device, devoid of logical significance. 

IX. (§12) Synthesis of Propositions as modified by their Analysis : 
(1) of propositions containing a common individual derivative subject 
name; (2) of singular propositions containing a common predication, 
but different subjects ; (3) of propositions which refer to the same 
aggregate subjects. X. (§ 13) Foregoing Principles applied to the Logic 
of Relatives. XL Criticism of the preceding analysis. If the above 
analysis is correct, it will establish the point that all the familiar methods 
of formal logic and the less familiar results of relative logic depend, not 
on the peculiar relation of subject and predication, but on the propor- 
tional synthesis involved in the quantitative element of the universal or 
particular judgment. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Versuch, das psychophysiche Gesetz auf die Farbenunterschiede 
trichromatischer Augen anzuwenden. H. von Helmholtz. Z. f. Ps. 
u. Phys. d. Sinn., Bd. Ill, Heft 1, pp. 1-20. 

In the second volume of the above periodical H. had tried to formu- 
late the psychophysic law so as to embrace more than one variable, e.g. 
the three variables in the determinations of the color sensations ot 
trichromatic eyes. In the present article H. shows there is a close 
correspondence between the curve for color differences experimentally 
found by Konig, and the curve calculated from the extended pp. 
formula on the assumption of the three elementary fundamental colors. 
This verification of the formula gives a basis for the determination 01 
the fundamental colors which are found to be provisionally, carmine red, 
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ultra marine blue, and yellowish green. The relation of these colors to 
the spectral colors is shown by the position of the latter within a color 
triangle of which the apices are the fundamental colors, and the gravity 
centre, white. According to this construction, spectral red, for instance, 
would be a whitish and yellowish modification of the fundamental 
carmine red. Moreover, the curve of the spectral colors shows that 
all the fundamental colors affect, with but little difference in inten- 
sity, all the nerve elements of the trichromatic eye, sensitive to light, 
simultaneously. It can be shown that the disagreement between 
the lacking color of dichromatic systems and any one of the given 
fundamental colors does not give rise to an insoluble contradiction. 
Newton's law of color mixing is applicable to the colors of the dichro- 
matic system, and colored lights which appear like to normal eyes 
appear also like to dichromic eyes. The close agreement between sen- 
sitiveness to differences of color and differences of brightness corre- 
sponds to the author's supposition that perception of differences of 
color rests originally on perception of differences of brightness. 

Untersuchung iiber binokulares Sehen mit Anwendung des Her- 
ingschen Fadenversuchs. Dr. Richard Greeff. Z. f. Psy. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn., Bd. Ill, Heft r, pp. 21-47. 

In Hering's experiment, perception of depth was tested by the sub- 
jects determining whether a ball that fell across the plane of a vision, 
passed before or behind the point of fixation. With an improved form 
of Hering's apparatus the author found : 1st. Convergence of optic 
axes is not essential to perception of depth ; the position of the line 
of fall of the ball, before or behind the point of fixation, was still deter- 
mined, when, by means of lenses, the optic axes were made parallel or 
convergent. 2d. At distances too great for convergence and accommo- 
dation to come into play, binocular vision is retained so long as the 
ratio of the distance between the lines of fall, before and behind 
the point of fixation, to the distance of the point from the eye of the 
observer, is not less than 2 : 100. This corresponds to a projection of 
about 0.002 mm. on the retina. 3d. When clearness of vision in one 
eye is impaired, whether artificially or by disease, binocular vision is 
possible so long as the weak eye receives an impression of the object, 
however dim or indistinct the object may appear. 4th. The author 
found no case among children, in which, after operation for strabismus, 
perfect binocular vision was gained ; the patients perceived the object 
through each eye, but could not join the percepts into the impressions 
of depth. It seems, accordingly, that the coalescence of the retinal 
pictures is a purely mental act, which can only be learned in earliest 
youth. 
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Die psychologisch-dsthetische Bedeutung des Licht- und Farben- 
contrastes. A. Kirschmann. Phil. Stud., Bd. VII, pp. 362-393. 

The purpose of this article is to show the importance to the artist of 
the effects of contrasts in lights and colors. The degree of success to 
which an artist attains in producing in the observer the ideas and states 
of mind intended depends upon three factors : the spiritual constitution 
of the observer, the position of the work of art, and the execution of 
the picture by the artist. Each of these factors is treated at some 
length, the discussion of the last, however, making up about three- 
fourths of the article. A special difficulty of the artist lies in the fact 
that in nature objects vary in brightness from the shining blue-white of 
the sky on a clear day to the absolute darkness of the deepest shadows, 
while the deepest black among the painter's pigments is 1-66 as bright 
as his clearest white. By means of the polarization-photometer K. has 
compared various natural objects with respect to brightness, and a table 
of fifteen such comparisons is given. The gray wall of a house in full 
daylight is to the bright sky as 1 to 50. The brightness of a very clear 
night sky is to that of the moon as 1 to 4800. It is only by the em- 
ployment of contrasts that the artist can overcome the limited compass 
of brightness in the materials at his disposal. K. illustrates these 
contrasts of brightness by a consideration of the effects produced and 
means used in a number of well-known paintings. Besides contrasts of 
brightness those of color-tone and saturation are briefly discussed. 

Visualization as a Chief Source of the Psychology of Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume. A. Fraser. Am. J. Ps., Vol. IV, pp. 
230-247. 

Just as men of different nationalities speak in different verbal lan- 
guages, so do different types of individuals think in different thought- 
languages. In one type the characteristic thought-stuff may be visual, 
in another auditory, in another motor. The object of this paper is to 
offer a description and estimation of the sensationalist psychology in its 
first presentation by Hobbes, its development by Locke and Berkeley, 
and its culmination in the scepticism of Hume ; in which an attempt 
will be made (1) to maintain that the predominating element in the 
thought of these men was Visualization, and (2) on the basis of this fact 
to offer a new criticism of the psychology of Sensationalism. A large 
number of quotations are given from the works of each of the above- 
mentioned philosophers, which show their dependence on visual images. 
What Hume cannot visualize he will not admit as belonging to thought 
or consciousness at all, but considers as " illusion." This scepticism is 
not the consistent outcome of sensationalism, but of visualization. It 
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results from being built on one side only of a many-sided foundation. 
The larger portions of our conscious life which we are liable to recognize 
as conscious are those which manage to translate themselves into visual 
terms. On this account the largest part of the content of consciousness 
is lost to view ; all its finer connections and beautiful continuity remain, 
concealed in the anaesthetic senses, outside the primary consciousness. 
It is obvious that what is needed for a more complete view of conscious- 
ness is a more equal emphasizing and more harmonious development of 
the senses. 

The Law of Psychogenesis. Professor C. Lloyd Morgan. 
Mind, New Series, I, i, pp. 72-94. 

It is common to assume that in social, as in organic, evolution natural 
selection is the all-important factor; but the elimination of failures, 
which is the method of natural selection, is just what is prevented in 
civilized society. Natural selection has guided the mental symbolism to 
certain developments by eliminating those in whom the developments 
were absent. Selective mating is a product of the mental symbolism so 
developed. It is itself a product of psychogenesis. What is the law of 
psychogenesis? Since the present investigation is psychological, not 
metaphysical, we must keep strictly to the psychic plane, and leave out 
of account the question whether, and if so how, our experience stands 
related to a noumenal existence. It will also be well to start with the 
abstract region of concepts, and work down to the more practical level 
of percepts. What is " the law of truth " ? I accept as true only what 
is in accordance with my own views and theories. This seems arbitrary, 
but observe that my views can and do change. They develop by the 
selection of the congruous, the rejection of the incongruous. In aes- 
thetic and ethical matters the same general law holds ; things are for me 
beautiful or ugly, good or bad, according as they are congruous or incon- 
grous to my present aesthetic or moral nature. It is a mistake to hold 
that there is only one self-consistent ethical system. There are several 
such. But the ideal system must be not only congruous within itself, but 
in touch with the actualities of life and conduct. The ultimate appeal 
is to perceptual experience. From percepts have concepts arisen by 
analysis and abstract thought ; to percepts must they conform in order 
to satisfy the final test of congruity. The constant demand of science 
for practical perceptual verification is justified by the essential unity of 
consciousness, the solidarity of mental symbolism, and the continuity of 
its development. On the perceptual plane the congruity, not of percept 
with object (in the sense of "occasion " ), but of percept with percept 
is the rule. Here, and through the whole range of mental development, 
the guidance of pleasure and pain is of great importance. Our nature 
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is sensitive as well as intellectual, aesthetic, and moral. The painful is 
avoided as incongruous to our nature as sensitive. Only in this sense 
can it be said that all our actions are determined by pleasure and pain. 
While the law of psychogenesis is thus held to be a law of development 
by elimination of the incongruous, no attempt is made to account for 
the origin of the congruous. It is a theory of survival, not of origin. 

Bemerkungen zur Associationslehre. W. Wundt. Phil. Stud., 
Bd. VII, Heft 3, pp. 329-361. 

After a short statement of the rival theories of association by similar- 
ity and by continuity, the author asks if problem of association cannot 
be approached from another side. Current theories of association have 
taken mainly successive associations into account, but the forms of simul- 
taneous association, known as complications and assimilations, together 
with the simple, intermediate form of sensuous recognition, are also to be 
considered. Hence W. proposes successive and simultaneous associa- 
tions as the fundamental forms. Complications are combinations of 
ideas from disparate senses : as such their elements are easily found 
by introspection. Assimilations are formed by the coalescence of ideas 
or parts of ideas from the same sense : every impression of sense sets a 
throng of tendencies left over from earlier impressions in sympathetic 
vibration : of this throng, some enter into fitting combinations with the 
given impression, while others remain below the threshold of conscious- 
ness. In this way illusions are formed. Inasmuch as memory-pictures 
as well as sense-impressions must be affected by the assimilative process, 
it may be said that every representation is a picture of fancy. Two 
combining processes underlie assimilation : firstly, the given impression 
calls up components of ideas like itself; secondly, the latter arouses other 
components not found in the given impressions, but still combined with it 
in former cases. The second form is mediate, and clearly a form of asso- 
ciation by contiguity. As in the first form, only like elements are aroused, 
association by similarity does not take place : the fundamental processes 
of association are consequently the combination of the like and of the 
contiguous. In successive associations the same processes are at work : 
if to the given idea or perception like ideas attach themselves, we call 
the result association by similarity ; if the objective connections alone 
are observed, we call it association by contiguity. The simplest case 
of assimilation is the cognition of an object ; recognition of an object is 
the simplest case of successive association : into each of these as well 
as into the more complicated forms, both processes of association 
enter. As all feelings have a basis in ideation, the feeling of cognizing 
must result from indefinite memory-pictures in the background of 
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consciousness — probably those which give the assimilating elements to 
an impression of sense. Next to sensuous cognition comes immediate 
recognition, which may or may not be attended with representations of 
accompanying circumstances : the latter form shades off into mediate 
recognition when the accompanying circumstances connect impression 
with recognition. As an idea may be apperceived after its appearance in 
consciousness, it may be that associated ideas, apprehended after recog- 
nition takes place, mediate between impression and recognition. It 
may also happen that the auxiliary ideas, after bringing about a recog- 
nition, disappear before they rise to apperception. Mediate and im- 
mediate recognition, with or without associated ideas, would thus be 
reduced to one form. The peculiar feeling which accompanies recog- 
nition is in evidence of this view. Similar to the feelings of cognition, 
though more intense, feelings of recognition are aroused by contact 
associations. If recognition only took place when one idea called up 
another similar to it, recognition would amount to assimilation. Of 
the presence of the auxiliary ideas, producing the feeling of recognition, 
there can be in cases of mediate recognition no doubt. From experi- 
ments with instantaneous impressions we may infer that in cases of 
immediate recognition without attendant ideas, we are still darkly 
conscious of the latter : the alternative hypothesis, that the feeling is 
due to ideas below the threshold of consciousness, would lead to the 
assumption that ideas which have disappeared from consciousness retain 
the properties of ideas present in consciousness. Sensuous recognition 
is the connecting link between simultaneous and successive associations : 
it differs from the latter in that the acts of ideation do not follow one 
another, but happen together. This simply means that some of the 
parts of an associated whole take more time to rise to apperception 
than others : if the principal part of an idea is first assimilated, while 
the secondary ideas arise later, we have a case of association by con- 
tiguity ; but if out of an indefinite number of assimilating ideas, one 
alone is apperceived, we have association by similarity. One outcome 
of the reduction of cognition, recognition, and association to the same 
fundamental processes is, that every idea which is not aroused by im- 
pressions from without, rests on associative influences. In cases of the 
emergence of seemingly unconnected ideas, it can be experimentally 
shown that the connecting link is present though not perceived. Con- 
sequently we can lay down the proposition that all changes of ideas, 
not arising through direct impressions of sense, rest on association ; 
that is, on the unbroken complication in which are connected together 
all tendencies towards revival of ideas once experienced and still acces- 
sible to consciousness. 
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Die Gesetzmdssigkeit der psychischen Activitdt. H. Hoffding, 
V. f. W. Ph., XV, 4, PP. 373-391- 

The moral feelings (especially the feeling of remorse or guilt) seem 
to many to be connected with the idea that one could in a given case 
have acted differently, and the validity of this idea is made the condition 
of the continuance of these feelings. This is to confuse the standpoint 
of psychology with that of ethics. The psychologist has not to prove 
the validity of the idea which determines the feelings, but only to show 
how this connection has arisen. (1) The more demands a psychical 
condition makes upon the interest and attention, the more do we neg- 
lect the conditioning circumstances. This is especially true of a serious 
decision of will, where the new state, connected with the thought of 
action, is in opposition to that of inner strife and consideration. 
(2) The decision brings with it a peculiar feeling of unrestrictedness 
or force which drives into the background the thought that this state 
has been caused. (3) The memory of the state of deliberation leads 
us to conceive the objective possibility of a different decision. (4) The 
condition of the ego looking back upon the act with remorse is widely 
different from that in which it made the decision, yet we ascribe to the 
past ego both the force which led to the decision, and that which at the 
present moment leads to its condemnation. (5) The future appears 
undetermined because we cannot form any clear picture of it without 
pictures of other possibilities coming in. The feeling of remorse has 
ethical value only as it awakens an impulse to improvement. Mere 
brooding over what cannot be helped is unethical. Remorse arises 
from the sharp contrast between what my own conviction recognizes as 
right, and what memory reveals to me regarding the disposition of my 
will. Nor can it be said that, from a deterministic standpoint, remorse 
does not differ in kind from the pain which is felt because of some 
physical or mental defect; for, (1) in the will, the real self finds its 
most emphatic expression, and, therefore, the self-condemnation is 
strongest and deepest; and, (2) a change of will is not impossible, just 
in virtue of its lawfulness. When we pronounce ethical judgments upon 
others, the question is not whether or not they could have acted other- 
wise ; but we blame an act in order that the will may become other 
in future. We have no right to pronounce ethical judgment upon 
others except from ethical motives. Every one who expresses an ethi- 
cal judgment uses forces which are among the strongest and deepest 
in the world, and imposes upon himself, therefore, an ethical responsi- 
bility. 
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Du Rdle de la Volonti dans la Croyance. J. J. Gourd. Rev. 
Ph. XVI, n, pp. 467-482. 

The term belief is used in three senses. (1) Every judgment em- 
braces a belief and every belief is indicated by a judgment. (2) In the 
narrower sense of constant belief, belief supposes the repetition of the 
same thought on the same subject. (3) The belief itself becomes the 
subject of belief, and is judged from the point of view of truth. The will 
is an essentially practical mental function, which determines, produces, 
acts. Though necessarily determining its effects, it is itself causeless. 
Although will cannot determine a judgment, which is made indepen- 
dently of volition when the idea agrees with the idea of being, it can 
and does determine the terms. If then will can influence a single 
judgment, it can influence several, causing the same to be repeated each 
time. Again, when we judge a belief to be true, we pass a judgment, 
and as every judgment is controlled by the will, the belief in the truth 
of a belief also becomes a product of volition. 

Ethnologie und Aesthetik. E. Gosse. V. f. W. Ph., XV, 4, pp. 
392-417. 

Although many of the mental sciences have been enriched and 
extended by the study of Ethnology, yet ^Esthetics has not yet taken 
advantage of the vast mass of material which this science has pre- 
sented. The time, however, seems near when students of ^Esthetics 
will perceive that many of its problems can only be solved with the 
help of Ethnology. ^Esthetic feelings, the subject-matter of ^Esthetics, 
are feelings of pleasure and pain, which are distinguished from other 
such feelings, in being immediately called up either by some sense-per- 
ception or by a representation. The task of ^Esthetics consists in dis- 
covering the essence, conditions, and development of the aesthetic feel- 
ings. For the first of these problems the ethnological method will not 
prove helpful. Every aesthetic feeling is (1) the function of a subject in 
whom it is excited, and (2) of an object perceived or represented by 
which it is excited. The question of the objective conditions can only 
expect a result when it addresses itself to the simplest possible cases. 
A universally valid objective condition for the aesthetic feelings cannot 
be found by investigating the objects which belong to any limited circle, 
or grade of civilization, but only when we have before us the full results 
of ethnological studies. Objects pleasing to one person are often 
indifferent to another. The objective factor is the same, the difference 
lies in .the aesthetic receptivity of the persons concerned. We can, 
however, speak of a typical aesthetic sensibility of a race and of a time. 
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If we ask upon what these differences of taste in different peoples and 
times depend, some general statements as to the influence of culture and 
climate are all that can be given. An exhaustive and sufficient explana- 
tion of an individual case has long been sought in vain. It is only those 
relatively simple relations which exist among races of a low grade of 
culture which promise any result to investigations. Any really scientific 
law of art is only possible through the utilization of that rich and simple 
material which Ethnology offers us of the primitive races. 



ETHICAL. 



The Idea of Value. S. Alexander. Mind, New Series, I, 1, 
pp. 31-56. 

The distinction between judgments which are mere statements of 
fact and "normative" judgments is commonly regarded as ultimate, 
but this is because the notion of value has not been properly analyzed. 
To do this is the object of the present paper. Those who maintain 
that the distinction between fact and value is ultimate, confuse the 
practically invaluable with the theoretically unique. Ideals are but the 
formulation of desires. Only in one respect can they be regarded as 
unique : they are systematic wholes. But this results from the systematic 
character of society itself and of the individuals who compose it Thus 
"Sollen" is a form of "Seyn." The goodness of the good act is the 
approval of it by the good man. Destroy the good man, and the moral 
order perishes too. We call those good who promote the efficiency of 
society, and help to maintain the equilibrium of forces which society 
represents. The growth of standards and their application is a purely 
natural process. Fact and value, then, do not stand opposed to each 
other. Value is the mere expression of the fact that a solution has 
been found of the problem how to reconcile certain sentiments into an 
organized whole. Pleasure is an important test of value, but is not for 
that reason to be regarded as determinative of the latter. Both pleas- 
ure and value are dependent upon character. What will give a man 
pleasure depends upon his character ; pleasure is a function of charac- 
ter, not character of pleasure. Character is the determining cause of 
our ideals, and on it the idea of value is founded. 

Authority in the Sphere of Conduct and Intellect. H. Nettle- 
ship. Int. J. E., II, 2, pp. 217-232. 

Authority here is the power that in conduct determines practice and 
in thought assent. A desire for it is universal and at present largely 
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unsatisfied. Some are capable of forming convictions, others not. The 
former, to whom we owe the great constructive moral movements, find 
authority in their own moral passion ; the latter are sceptical and tend 
to find authority in force. At the present time we are in danger from 
the latter. We need more authority of the former type. It is of four 
kinds, the authority of law, of religion, of public opinion, of great men. 
The permanent element in the four is the moral feeling of the society 
involved. The authority of public opinion is stronger than the 
former two, but is itself dominated by the authority of the leaders of 
moral feeling and of intellectual activity. Yet even their influence is 
permanent only in proportion as it tends to improve society. All per- 
manent authority rests on a social basis. The seat of authority for the 
individual is his own conscience ; where this is in doubt recourse 
should be had to the records of past experience especially of great men 
as a guide in conduct, and to living leaders as a guide in thought. 

La Maladie du Pessimisme. B. Perez. Rev. Ph. XVII, i, 
pp. 36-50. 

Are there, in reality, for every malady or morbid diathesis certain 
pronounced psychical manifestations? Psychological physicians must 
guard themselves from hasty generalizations; they are too ready to 
show to psychologists that their science cannot be an independent one 
without being chimerical. P. makes this reproach to the authors of two 
theses which he examines here : O Pessimism/? no ponto de vista da 
psychologia morbida. J. de Magalhaes. Typ. Universell. Lisbonne, 1890. 
(2) Des Rapports de I'arthritisme avec les manifestationes nerveuses. 
Dr. G. Huyghe. Jouve, Paris, 1890. Is pessimism really a malady or 
the result of a morbid diathesis ? M. Magalhaes has found in the per- 
sonalities of several men who are considered as in a sense pessimistic as, 
e.g. Schopenhauer, Flaubert, Baudelaire, Amiel, Byron, and in others 
such as Tolstoi, Swift, Shelley, A. de Vigny, Schiller, Berlioz, etc., etc., 
the mental state of which pessimism is the literary or philosophical 
form ; such morbid indications as nervous instability, irritability, hyper- 
esthesia, hyperalgy, irresistible impulsions, etc. Pessimism according 
to him is a neurasthenia, of which the fundamental character is nervous 
instability with alternation or constant combination of irritability and 
feebleness ; from this fundamental hyperesthesia result discords between 
the sentiments and the intelligence, between the sentiments, between 
the ideas and volitions. All these characters reveal excess of subjec- 
tivity. P. finds that we must get more proofs before we can grant that 
the alterations of character attributed to the pessimist are pathological 
phenomena ; at least, if we regard pessimism as a malady we cannot 
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characterize it simply as neurasthenia. In the book of M. Huyghe the 
inverse of pessimistic states of mind is arthritism, a morbid diathesis 
characterized by a tendency to local congestions of various kinds. In 
regard to this P. finds that the connections of arthritism with pessimism 
are defined with just about the same evidence, and imperfect evidence, as 
are the connections which M. Magalhaes finds to exist between pessim- 
ism and neurasthenia. It is evident that the whole of pessimism is not 
arthritism, and that all arthritism is not pessimism. 

The Ethics of Hegel. J. M. Sterrett. Int. J. E., II, 2, pp. 
176-201. 

There is an obvious continuity between the diverse ethics of Kant and 
Hegel. Both start from man, but Kant considers the subjective ego, 
Hegel the objective ego. Both seek to obey the command, "Know 
thyself," but the self was different to the two. To find it Kant looked 
inward and Hegel outward. The difference between them is thus the 
difference between an abstract self and a concrete self. Hegel avoids 
all abstract conceptions. True, he starts from them, but only in order 
to criticise and pass beyond them to a real concrete. To him there can 
be no duty without an objective good and hence Kant's formal law is 
valueless. After this introduction the remainder of the article (pp. 
180-201) is a brief exposition of Hegel's ethics, based mainly on the 
Grundlinien der Philosophic des Rechts 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Les Origines de Notre Structure Intellectuelle et Cere'brale. 

I. Le Kantisme. II. L'Evolutionisme. A. Fouillee. Rev. Ph., XVI, 

II, pp. 433-466; XVI, 12, pp. 570-602. 

There are three responses possible to the question of the active and 
proper force of the intelligence in face of the world ; pure naturalism, 
pure idealism (both of these have the common error of intellectualism 
— the seeking to explain our ideas and mental structure in the nature 
of intelligence, whether active or passive), and the theory of F., 
which finds an explanation to a great extent of the forms of thought 
in the functions of will and in those necessities of life to which Lamarck 
and Darwin have drawn the attention of philosophers. Instead of " re- 
turning to Kant," let us pass Kant, pass Schopenhauer even, pass Spencer 
too ; according to a true evolutionism ideas ought to become the 
supreme forms of life and volition, instead of remaining inactive in a 
world ruled by material laws. The question of idea-forces (des idees- 
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forces) lies underneath the question of the origin of ideas. The point 
of this paper is to show the inadequacy of the a-priority by which Kant 
explains the forms of knowledge, whether he considers the negative 
character of a-priority or independence of experience, or the positive 
character — spontaneity of the thinking subject. The criteria of irre- 
ducibility and necessity are also inadequate. The Kantists can never 
prove that the matter of thought will with docility take on the forms 
they want to give it. Nothing but the mere form of identity can be got 
out of intellectual spontaneity ; intellectual spontaneity too instead of 
explaining causality presupposes it. Whence the activity of thought for 
Kant? Hegel's creative thought is the natural explanation, but Hegel- 
ism is anthropocentric ; Kant too is a Ptolemy rather than a Copernicus. 
In the theory of ideas, as in nature, we must introduce a point of view 
akin to that of Laplace, which believes in one substance universally 
extended which includes everything in itself; under form more or less 
implicit, sensibility and will of ideas are only the condensations in 
luminous centres and in conscious hearths of that which exists every- 
where as sensation and desire ; physical movement becomes conscious 
desire, and nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu et 
voluntate. F. at once draws from and embraces Schopenhauer. II. 
L'Evolutionisme. The cerebral structure may have several origins : 
1 st. The direct action of environment -on the brain and consciousness 
by means of the senses ; 2d. Acquired habit which is then trans- 
mitted by heredity; 3d. Natural selection; 4th. The fundamental 
laws of life; 5th. The universal constitution of elements from the 
physical and psychical point of view. All systems which neglect one 
or other of these causes are incomplete, and cannot explain the genesis 
of cerebral and mental forms. Spencer's theory of the explanation of 
the structural forms of the brain and thought by association of ideas 
strengthened by heredity, takes firstly, only account of sensations and 
not of other mental functions such as emotions and volitions, and sec- 
ondly, accounts only for superficial mental forms and not for essential 
forms such as time, space, cause, etc. The second theory of the heredi- 
tary transmission of acquired habits is now disputed by some biologists, 
e.g. Weissmann. Thirdly, we cannot grant that happy molecular accidents 
suffice to explain the roots of universal and necessary beliefs ; the char- 
acteristic, too, of the mind is not passivity but reaction — vital necessity 
is the mother of intellectual industry. We must now show the intimate 
relations which bind necessary beliefs, chiefly those of identity and suffi- 
cient reason, to biological laws of motor reactions, and to psychological 
laws of desire or volition. Life has for its first law that of preserving 
itself (root of principle of identity), for its second that of developing 
itself (root of principle of sufficient reason — every being reacting on 
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nature in an intelligent anticipatory manner). These two laws also 
apply to social science, wherein we may observe a logical determinism. 
Thus in all its aspects thought though individual is yet collective ; 
though subjective, it is yet objective. It is so because the forms of our 
thought are the functions of a primaeval and normal will, to which corre- 
spond the essential functions of the physiological life. The will which 
is spread throughout all the universe has only to reflect inself pro- 
gressively on itself, and to acquire a greater intensity of consciousness 
to become in us sentiment and thought. The movements of intelligent 
will are constitutive idea-forces. 

Professor Clifford on the Soul in Nature. F. C. Conybeare. 
Monist, II, 2, pp. 209-224. 

Clifford's theory is summed up as follows: (1) Matter is a mere 
picture in which mind-stuff is the thing represented. (2) Reason, 
Intelligence, and Volition are the properties of a complex which is 
made up of elements, themselves not rational, not intelligent, not con- 
scious. After divesting feelings of the character which they have as 
gathered up into the unity of a self it is hard to see what is left. If 
they are to constitute the cosmos, they must have certain definite 
relations to each other ; but relations are constituted by, and exist only 
for, a self. Nor is it intelligible how the mind is made up of mind 
stuff. Even if the molecules of my brain were each in possession of a 
consciousness as ample as my own, their mere juxtaposition could not 
give rise to my self-consciousness. Their soul-states would always 
remain theirs, and mine remain mine. Again C. tells us that the laws 
which govern the sequence and coexistence of feelings are counterparts 
of those which govern physical phenomena. He does not see that with 
the reduction of the real to feeling, physical facts disappear, and with 
them the laws to which the laws of feeling shall correspond. We must 
not allow to C. any more than to Hume the postulate of a real world, 
which shall give the cue to feelings when to follow and coexist. 

Le Probleme de la Vie (Article I). Ch. Dunan. Rev. Ph., 

XVII, 1, pp. 1-36. 

Physiology recognizes five characteristics of the living being : ( 1 ) 
organization, (2) generation, (3) evolution, (4) nutrition, (5) deteri- 
oration, disease, death. These cannot be explained by physico-chemical 
laws. The conception of nature demands a primitive formal element. 
The question is, How can the dualism between vitalism and materialism 
be avoided. Whoever admits universal mechanism must also admit the 
presence in matter of a principle of organization. The most natural 
solution of the difficulty would seem to be the explanation of Leibniz. 
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The universe is subject to two sets of laws, which are in harmony with 
one another and organize cosmic matter, — the law of efficient causes 
and the law of final causes. Yet D. rejects this system on account of 
the insufficiency of both the mechanical and teleological hypothesis on 
which the reasoning rests. As space is only the universal and necessary 
form of corporeal nature, motion cannot be regarded as the fundamental 
phenomenon, to which all phenomena are reducible. Motion is not a 
primordial, but a derived or relative phenomenon founded on some 
anterior reality. It is an abstraction, a necessary consequence from the 
fundamental principle that the universe is a unity, and that there is an 
absolute connection between all phenomena. Each phenomenon has for 
its antecedents and conditions all the other phenomena of the universe. 
Scientific knowledge of a particular existence is therefore impossible. 
A divine intellect would understand phenomena not according to laws 
and causes, but by the concrete principles of which each concrete 
reality is formed. Motion is a law of nature, the most abstract and 
general of all laws. Such laws express the nature and demands of our 
mental constitution rather than the true constituent principle of phe- 
nomena. The mechanical theory must be rejected as an unintelligible 
conception. But assume it to be true, we find the other support of 
Leibniz's theory, that of final causes, untenable. The only way to 
explain organisms by means of a thought, co-ordinating the movements 
of matter, is to determine the end aimed at by that thought, and to 
show that the constitution of individuals and species would be the best 
means of realizing the same. Neither the view of transcendent nor 
immanent teleology is acceptable. But assume an immanent end, then 
we must show that its idea is really realized in the world, which cannot 
be shown. The intervention of the law of sufficient reason does not 
satisfy us. It is no explanation to hold that the co-ordinated existences 
have been desired and produced by a thought or by any other force of 
psychical nature. Granting the doctrine of final causes, do the elemen- 
tary movements of matter form a multitude of co-ordinate systems in 
one system embracing all ? Under such a co-ordination there could be 
no mobility, no evolution such as is observed in organized beings. The 
teleological theory further demands that the co-ordinating force be in 
the elements themselves. We can form no satisfactory conception 
either of these elements or the nature of the organizing power. The 
latter cannot be explained to be a tendency or a desire, for neither the 
one nor the other of these is able to co-ordinate the elements in organic 
nature according to mechanical laws and in conformity with a certain 
end. Mere desire or impulse knows no such laws. We must, therefore, 
add to this organizing principle the idea of mechanical laws, and the 
idea of the end. This gives us three powers, the harmonious action of 
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which is an impossibility. The difficulties of the teleological conception 
render its acceptance impossible; We must start from something con- 
crete and real, as from something fundamentally given, and proceed to 
the parts, elements, and conditions. Metaphysical thinking requires that 
we regard the metaphysical being as something primordially given, and 
absolute as to time. 

Mental Evolution. An Old Speculation in a New Light. 
C. Lloyd Morgan. Monist, II, 2, pp. 1 61-17 7. 

M. confines his speculations within the field of mental evolution in 
animals. If so highly intelligent an animal as the dog sprang from the 
amceba, the latter cannot be an insentient automaton. If it is, where 
did consciousness creep in? To say that it is potentially present in the 
germ is an ambiguity. Nor is consciousness either a product of brain- 
tissue or a mode of energy, but something sui generis. The phrase 
that consciousness is called into existence by physical processes is also 
unintelligible. M. adopts the hypothesis of scientific monism, accord- 
ing to which consciousness and brain-energy are respectively the sub- 
jective and objective aspects of the same occurrences. From the 
simpler modes of energy in the simpler organic substance of the ovum 
the more complex modes of energy have been evolved. Similarly, the 
complex and orderly states of consciousness have emerged from some- 
thing simpler than consciousness, but of the same order of existence, 
which answers subjectively to the simpler organic energy of the fertil- 
ized ovum. As the complex molecular vibrations of the brain are to 
the simpler molecular vibrations of the ovum, so are the complex 
states of consciousness associated with the former, to the simple states 
of infra-consciousness associated with the latter. All organic modes of 
energy are associated with conscious or infra-conscious states. Thus mo- 
lecular vibrations in the brain are sometimes attended by consciousness, 
sometimes not, there being unconscious cerebration. If there are such 
infra-conscious states in the cerebral hemispheres, why should there not 
be associated with every molecular thrill of the living body yet lower 
states of infra-consciousness? We go a step further and say that all 
modes of energy, whether organic or inorganic, have their conscious or 
infra-conscious aspect. This doctrine is necessarily implied in the 
phrase " mental evolution " for all thinkers who have grasped the dis- 
tinction between consciousness and energy. 

Facts and Mental Symbols. E. Mach. Monist, Vol. II, pp. 

198-208. 

Our theories are abstractions, which, while they place in relief that 
which is important for certain fixed cases, neglect almost necessarily, or 
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disguise, what is important for other cases. We should distinguish 
sharply between our theoretical conceptions of phenomena and that 
which we observe. The theoretical conceptions of physics — light- 
waves, molecules, atoms, and energy — must be regarded as mere helps 
or expedients to facilitate our viewing things. Even within the domain 
of physics the greatest care must be exercised in transferring theories 
from one department to another, and above all more instruction is not 
to be expected from a theory than from the facts themselves. Much 
greater confusion is produced by the direct transference of theories, 
methods, and inquiries that are legitimate in physics into the field of 
psychology. The entire theory of the psychological, origin of the 
" external " world by the projection of sensations outwards is founded 
on a mistaken transference of a physically formulated inquiry into the 
province of psychology. The artificial and unnecessary dualism of feel- 
ing and motion has arisen by the improper formulation of the ques- 
tions involved. Every physical notion is nothing more than a definite 
connection of sensory elements. In the sensory sphere of conscious- 
ness everything is at once physical and psychical. There is, there- 
fore, no opposition of physical and psychical, no duality, but simply 
identity. 

Are there Things-in-Themselves ? Editor. Monist, II, 2, pp. 
225-266. 

The term " thing-in- itself " in the sense of a thing as it is independent 
of sensibility, would better be called " the objective thing," and we shall 
so call it, to distinguish it from Kant's thing-in-itself. The idea of a 
thing-in-itself has found support in a mistaken conception of the unity 
of certain things, especially of organisms. The mind is a product of the 
world ; it is a system of symbols representing the things of the world 
and their relations, including such possible relations as are worthy of 
aspiring for. The idea of a thing-in-itself, and the unknowableness of 
the thing-in-itself are the basis of all agnosticism. Neither nominal- 
ism or realism are right, but if properly interpreted they are comple- 
mentary : " universals are real," says the realists, i.e. the forms and 
relations of things are actualities; "universals are laws," says the 
nominalists, i.e. the relations and forms in which we describe the world 
are mental symbols. Positivism, i.e. the representation of facts with- 
out any admixture of theory or mythology, is an ideal which in its purity 
perhaps will never be realized. Science cannot dispense with hypothe- 
ses, with theories, with mythology. The world is not rigid being but 
activity, not absolute existence but a system of changing relations, not 
an abstract Sein but a concrete Wirklichkeit — a constant working of 
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cause and effect. There is no dualism in this, for the Wirklichkeit is 
one and undivided. These are not separated things, in the sense of 
isolated, absolute, or abstract beings, although we may speak of them as 
such for our ephemeral purposes. 



HISTORICAL. 

A Sketch of the History of Psychology among the Greeks. C. A. 
Strong. Am. J. Ps., IV, 2, pp. 177-197. 

This sketch is an abstract of six lectures given at Clark University in 
1890. I. The animistic notion of the soul among the pre-Homeric 
and Homeric Greeks. They believed the soul to be closely connected 
with the breath, and to have its seat in general in the blood. Sensa- 
tion, thought, and volition are functions of the living being, i.e. of the 
complex of soul and body, not of the soul alone. Psychical activities, 
including perception and thought, have their special seat in the breast. 

II. Thales, Hippo, Anaximenes, Diogenes of Apollonia, Herakleitos, 
Empedokles, and the Pythagorean school. The psychology of these 
philosophers is determined in the main by their cosmological theories. 

III. Demokritos and Anaxagoras. Demokritos regards the soul as 
distinct from the body, though on atomistic principles it is necessarily 
corporeal. These atoms are of the finest and most mobile kind ; this 
harmonizes with the nature of thought as a subtle kind of motion. 
Demokritos' psychology is in the main a reproduction of primitive 
animism. Anaxagoras does not get wholly beyond the view of his 
predecessors that the soul is a refined form of matter. Up to his time 
he marks the widest departure from animism. IV. This lecture is 
devoted to a more detailed exposition of the views of Demokritos on 
the physiology and psychology of the senses. V. The Sophists, Sokrates, 
and Plato. The psychology of Plato is largely influenced by ethical 
considerations. There is no idea of the soul, for this would be equiva- 
lent to denying its immortality, which his ethical doctrine forbids. 
Plato, therefore, assigns the soul to a middle position between ideas 
and individual things. The Platonic divisions of the soul and sense- 
physiology occupy most of the lecture. VI. Aristotle. The doctrine 
of Entelechy, the classification of soul-functions, the physiology bf the 
senses, and the doctrine of active and passive reason are briefly 
treated in pages 192-197. S. finds Aristotle's psychology distinctly 
monistic. Aristotle's method he characterizes as a biological-develop- 
mental one. 
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Zur Echtheitsfrage des Dialogs Sophistes. E. Appel. Ar. f. 
G. Ph., V, 1, pp. 55-60. 

This article is called forth by an article of Schaarschmidt's in the 
Rhein.-Mus. (Neue Folge, XVIII, p. 1 ff.), in which the Sophistes was 
held to be unauthentic. Schaarschmidt's objection to Sophistes is based 
on the fact that the idealistic doctrine, which is attacked in Sophistes 
246, 248, and 249, is identical with the Platonic doctrine as we find it 
in dialogues of undoubted authenticity. The Platonic teaching of the 
holiness and exaltedness of the world of ideas is ridiculed in Sophistes. 
A., without discussing the view of Schaarschmidt, gives the passages in 
the Sophistes, along with those in the undoubtedly genuine dialogues, 
in which mention is made of the doctrine of ideas. 

Platon und Aristoteles bet Apollinarios. J. Draseke. Ar. f. 
G. Ph., V, 1, pp. 67-83. 

D. objects that it is one-sided to call Apollinarios of Laodicea a 
Platonist on the ground of his threefold division of man : o-co/wn, <j>vx% 
Trvevfia. The custom in general of dividing philosophers into Platonists 
and Aristotelians he finds erroneous. This he finds particularly true 
in the case of Apollinarios, whose independence of thought forbids his 
being classified as a follower of this or that leader. D. then proceeds to 
give the evidences of both Platonic and Aristotelian influence in the 
writings of Apollinarios, which show him to have been well schooled 
in the philosophies of both philosophers, without being their dependent. 
In the writing falsely ascribed to Justin Martyr, Aoyos ira/jaii/erucos 71730s 
*EAAi;i/as, D. finds evidence of the close acquaintance of Apollinarios 
with the writings and doctrines of Plato. Apollinarios says (Cap. 20) 
that the teaching of Moses and the Prophets on God, which Plato 
learned in Egypt, was accepted by him, but that, intimidated by the 
fate of Sokrates, he explained the doctrine differently for believers and 
unbelievers. Timaios 27 D and 28 A are quoted by Apollinarios as 
proofs of Plato's belief in the downfall of the created gods. In Plato's 
words, 6 jLtcv 817 6t6s t uxrirtp KaX 6 7raAcuos Aoyos, apxyv *«' TtXevrtjv /cat 
fjLeo-a tuiv iravTw €\oiv (De Legg. 715 E), he finds a direct reference to 
Moses (Cap. 25). Apollinarios finds that the Republic (330 D E, 331 A, 
615CDE, 616AB) proves that Plato got not only the doctrine of the 
last judgment, but also of a resurrection in which the Hellenes did not 
believe, from the Prophets. Apollinarios also refers Plato's doctrine of 
ideas (Cap. 29) to Moses, and finds the myth of the winged wagon of 
Zeus in Ezekiel (10. 18, 19). He declares that Plato not only teaches 
the same doctrine of God as Moses, but that he follows him even in 
expression, e.g. 610I 0eS>v, w iyu> S^uiovpyds (Tim. 41 A), which he treats 
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at length {Cohor. Cap. 20, n. 13 ; 22, n. 13 ; 24, n. 5). In Cap. 23-25 
he points out the palpable contradictions involved in Timaios (27 D- 
28 A ; 41 A B). In Kara p.ipo% ttlo-tls D. finds p.ipos yap aTrav aV«Xes 
to [«k] (TwOtarcas v<pto-Ta.p.tvov (Lagarde, p. 107, 20 fF.) Aristotelian in 
conception and expression. With this he compares Eth. Nic. X, 3, 
1 1 74. 20, and de An. Ill, 6, 430 a 27. D. calls special attention to 
the passage preserved by Justinian (Mai, Script, vet. nov. coll. VII, 
p. 310) from the Syllogisms of Apollinarios to prove the thorough 
acquaintance of Apollinarios with Aristotle. With irtpl rpiaSos (from 
the writing "Ek&ctcs Triorews falsely ascribed to Justin) c. 14. p. 386 B, 
D. compares Arist. Phys. Auscult, II, c. 6. 

Dion Chrysostomos als Quelle Julians. K. Praechter. Ar. f. 
G. Ph., V, 1, pp. 42-51. 

P. attempts to show that the Emperor Julian, especially in his second 
speech, had Dion Chrysostomos before him. The Sophists and poets 
praise external show and mere success in arms (Jul. Or. 2. 76, b) ; 
Sokrates, on the contrary, says that it is not the rulers able to cut 
through Athos and bridge the sea, who are happy; only the virtuous 
are happy (p. 79, af). The parallel to this, with mention of Athos and 
bridging the sea, occurs in Dion, Or. 3. 44. 12 fF. A throne brings no 
happiness to the wicked ; he only experiences the fate of Phaethon 
(8^, cf seqq.). Dion {Or. 1. 10. 19 fF.) employs the Phaethon myth in 
the same way. Jul. Or. 2. 85 c, shows plainly the use of Dion, Or. 
4. 82. Further, Julian's second speech, 86 a-92 d, contains a descrip- 
tion of the character of the true king. Dion, Or. 1. 4 and Or. 3. 43, 
gives a description which furnishes a model for Julian. The true ruler 
is, according to Jul. Or. 2. 86 d, <£iAoVoA« koI <pi\oo-Tpa.Tia>Tr)s ; accord- 
ing to Dion, Or. 1. 6. 29, he is t/>iA.o7roA.iTi/s /cat ^iXoo-TpanwTiys. Julian 
demands (89, cf) that the king shall have nothing to do with the 
punishment of offences to which a death penalty attaches. His sword 
shall not be wielded to the destruction of a citizen, just as amongst the 
bees the queen has no sting. The bee-queen is employed similarly by 
Dion, Or. 4. 75. 14 f. 

The Ethical Teaching of Sophokles. A. Fairbanks. Int. J. E., 
II, 1, pp. 77-92. 

Sophokles emphasizes three allied causes of sin, viz. selfishness, 
self-assertion, and pride. F. cites Polyneikes as an example of selfish- 
ness ; of self-assertion, CEdipus, whose impetuous temperament made 
him carry to excess the Greek ideal of a large and vigorous • manhood ; 
of insolent pride (v/?pis), Kreon, who makes laws contrary to sacred 
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custom and divine law, and demands absolute obedience to them. F. 
finds Sophokles' ideal man truthful and sincere. As an instance he 
cites Neoptolemos. The wily plans of Odysseus, on the contrary, fail ; 
the stealth of Aias is punished by madness, and Herakles' treachery in 
slaying an enemy results in his death. Further, author finds devotion 
to the state, as a virtue, exemplified in CEdipus ; he deduces also 
from the same character that reverence for the gods was an essential 
feature in the Greek ideal. He (F.) believes these ethical ideas to be 
the product of the age in which Sophokles lived, though he was in 
advance of the actual ideals of the time. The Sophoklean conception 
of virtue and duty are characteristic of Greece in general from the fact 
that they are aesthetic rather than ethical. The beautiful and the pro- 
portionate in conduct awaken enthusiasm ; a grand fault is better than 
a weak virtue, and conscience is, with Sophokles, a sense of conformity 
to an aesthetic ideal. This aesthetic ideal, F. goes on to say, is embodied 
for the Greek in the eternal relation of things, in natural law in the 
moral world. 

Beitrdge zur Gesch. der englischen Philosophie (II). J. Freu- 
denthal. Ar. f. G. Ph., V, 1, pp. 1-41. 

This is a study of the life and philosophy of Sir William Temple, born 
in 1553, entered King's College in 1573, where Digby was his tutor. He 
studied the Aristotelian logic at first with enthusiasm, but soon became 
an opponent. Afterwards he became secretary to Sir Philip Sydney, 
and later to the Earl of Essex. On the trial of the latter, he was accused 
of having also had a share in the plot against the queen, and compelled 
to go into banishment for some time. After his return he was made 
president of Trinity College, Dublin, and retained this position until his 
death in 1626. His character was unblemished, and though he was a 
fierce opponent yet he fought with arguments, and not by means of per- 
sonalities and reproaches. His writings are nearly all polemics against 
Aristotle and the School-men. No one, not even Bacon, has more vig- 
orously protested against false authority. He defended Ramus against 
the attacks of Digby and others ; but both he and Ramus, while believ- 
ing that they had freed themselves from authority, adopted the scholas- 
tic physics, psychology, and metaphysics. In religion, he maintained 
the most orthodox position, acknowledging the Scriptures as the supreme 
test of authority. He was one of the first in England who ventured to 
enter the lists against Aristotle and the Scholastics, and thus contributed 
his share towards breaking the chains which held English thought in 
bondage. Long intercourse with Temple must have strengthened that 
opposition to Scholasticism which shows itself so strongly in Bacon's 
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works. Although Bacon drew from the whole field on ancient and 
modern literature, yet we must seek before all in the writers of his own 
country for the germs of those thoughts which have made his name 
illustrious. 

Leibnitz fiber das Principium Indiscernibilium. C. I. Gerhardt. 
Ar. f. G. Ph., Bd. V, Heft 1. 

Gerhardt gives an unpublished Latin letter of Leibnitz, Ad: R. P. 
Cosani Lectorem Theologice in Colkgio Clementine/ urbis Romae, in 
which he refers to a conversation with the Herzogin Sophie von Han- 
nover, which from the letter must have taken place before his great 
journey through Germany to Italy (1687-1690). The letter maintains 
that two things can never be found to differ from each other without 
differing not only by external but by internal marks ; e.g. two eggs how- 
ever like externally will be found to contain some internal differences ; 
nor could two globes, placed on each other in imaginary space, be 
thought even by an angelic or divine intelligence to be exactly equal. 
This Leibnitz maintains is confirmed by experiments made in the Her- 
renhausen garden by the Princess. Also no two human minds, though 
not differing from each other's kind, could ever be thought to be per- 
fectly similar to each other ; the minds of Judas and Christ, e.g. looked 
at in themselves, could never be pronounced alike. No two things, then, 
either in mind or in matter are perfectly alike. 

The Changes of Method in Hegel's Dialectic (I). J. E. McTag- 
gart. Mind, New Series, I, 1, pp. 56-71. 

The method by which Hegel proceeds from one category to another 
changes as we pass from the earlier categories to the later. These changes 
can be reduced to a law from which important deductions can be made 
regarding the nature and validity of the dialectic. (1) The further the 
dialectic goes from its starting-point, the less self-centred and indepen- 
dent do the categories appear ; and the more permanent becomes the 
process, until, finally, it is seen to be the only real meaning of the cate- 
gories. (2) In the categories of Being the thesis and antithesis are 
neither of them superior to the other. An advance is first made by 
both being included in the synthesis. In the categories of Essence and 
the Notion there is no longer an opposition produced by two terms, and 
mediated by a third; but each term is a direct advance on the one 
before it. (3) Instead of sudden variations of method as we pass from 
one great division of the dialectic to another, these seem rather to be 
evidences of continuous development. (4) This change in method has 
pot destroyed the validity of the process. (5) From this follows the 
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subordinate place of negation in the process. Hegel's logic does not 
rest on the violation of the law of contradiction, but rather on the neces- 
sity of finding for every contradiction a reconciliation in which it van- 
ishes. (6) The finite categories are all contained as elements in the 
absolute, and the question arises in what relation they stand to each 
other as thus constituting its moments. It does not seem that this rela- 
tion is the same in which they stood as finite categories in the process. 
For the truth which is at the bottom of the whole dialectic is the unreal- 
ity of any finite category against its synthesis. The procession of the 
categories, with its advance through oppositions and reconciliations, does 
not present absolute truth, as Hegel supposed. For in the true process 
of thought, each category develops from the preceding by rendering 
explicit what was before implicit, and this is an ideal which from the 
very nature of dialectic can never be quite realized. 

Di alcune cause della avversione presente per la Filosofia in 
Italia. E. Juvalta. R. I. d. Fil, VII, 1, pp. 3-28. 

The causes of the present aversion to philosophy in Italy are (1) 
false conception of the object and worth of philosophy, and (2) certain 
prejudices due to the recent conditions of philosophy in Italy. To 
these must be added more serious and fundamental obstacles : (3) the 
dogmatical and sceptical spirit of the Italians, due in great part to their 
Catholic inheritance, which prevents them taking a free and untram- 
melled view for the sake of truth alone ; and (4) the specialization of 
knowledge and science, which, though it may ultimately lead to a quest 
for unity, at present serves only to obscure that unity. Again (5) the 
present tendency of the Italian mind is historico-critical ; and the inter- 
est in the history of philosophy, which after all is not very profound, 
is for the present at any rate unfavorable to original systematic philoso- 
phy. Lastly, (6) the endeavor to conciliate the practical and the 
scientific demands of the age in the reorganization of secondary edu- 
cation, has crowded out the studies which might have favored the 
development of philosophy. 



